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education, it is obvious that America had in throe-
quarters of a century markedly departed from the old
aristocratic and narrowly religious conception of the
colonial period. The era of universal and democratic
education had begun to appear, and the changed social,
political, and economic conditions of the times had begun
to be reflected in the development of new types of in-
stitutions. The period of democracy was approaching,
but the awakening during the second quarter of the
nineteenth century was needed to evolve the distinctively
American system of education.
SUMMARY OF THE CHAPTER
As the result of new social, political, and economic conditions, the
broader and more democratic "period of transition" in the history
of American education arose during the last century of colonial life
and the first half-century of statehood.
No mention of education was made in the Federal constitution, but
the constitutions of the various states for the most part indicated some
desire to provide universal education eventually, and some statutory
steps toward the foundation of public systems were taken.
Such were Jefferson's plan for a state system and the subsequent
legislative provision in Virginia. Other Southern states, especially
North Carolina, passed permissive legislation, furnished appropriations
and land endowments, and made various advances toward public
education, and the larger cities of the South established their own
school systems. Likewise in New York, a state board of education
was organized, appropriations and land endowments were provided
for public education, and a state superintendency of common schools
was established, while in New York City a society arose to promote
public education. While Pennsylvania largely used its land endow-
ment for "poor schools," its cities began to set up public school "dis-
tricts," and even New Jersey and Delaware started a state school fund
and permissive legislation for organizing public education. In Massa-
chusetts and New England generally, however, while education became
less sectarian and more democratic, the towns retrograded into a
"district system" of schools.